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figure were condemned to be a foil for Egmont, Goethe should have been the more careful not to detach the others from the mechanism of the plot. It was the fate of the play that Goethe's thoughts were fixed upon anything but a stirring action rising artistically to a climax. It was his only care to show the hero in the most varied and brilliant lights, and then, when we have grown fond of him, let him be suddenly destroyed as one blinded by the demon.
He sought to attain this end in the simplest way, no matter whether this way were suited to the drama or not. A detailed discussion is demanded only for the manner in which Egmont's character is portrayed.    Goethe depicts him with such warm devotion and such perfect art that in the first acts our whole interest is centred in the person of the hero.    In the first act he lets us see Egmont through the eyes of the people; in the second, through the eyes of the Government;  in the third, through the eyes of love. We see a brilliant, chivalrous figure, a renowned general, stadtholder and prince, who prides himself on being a man. He walks as if the world belonged to him, and yet is friendly, benevolent, and amiable toward everybody.    In spite of his serious burdens at home and in the field he has never been seen other than cheerful and open.    His heedlessness rises to light-heartedness, but this light-heartedness appears as an amiable ornament, because it flows from his consciousness of power and innocence, as well as from his optimistic philosophy of life and the world.    Everybody loves him, takes him as a model, in fact;   young and old, men and women, soldiers and citizens.    The fact that we catch no glimpse of "great" Egmont himself only keys our suspense higher and higher.    The second act begins, but still we must wait.   An effective background must first be prepared for Egmont's appearance.    A mob quarrelling over the political affairs of the country becomes embroiled in a tierce fight.    Egmont appears and the stormy waves subside in a few moments.    He separates the quarrellers with kingly dignity and passes on.
The impressive little glimpse of Egmont increases
our